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ON THE ORAL LAW, 


Havinc been requested to amalgamate our arguments on this important 
subject into a concise form, and at the same time to ‘prove the divine origin 
of the oral law, we proceed to do so as follows.—It is acknowledged on all 
hands, that the written law is divine, taking this for our postulate we refer 
to two of our creeds—the one of which states that the law is perfect, ‘the 
other that it is immutable and can never be altered: now Moses, of blessed 
memory, prophecied, before his death, that a time would come when the 
Israelites would be strangers and captives in a foreign Hand, and the same 
omnipotent spirit which enabled him to foretel this, must, also have !pro- 
vided for such a contingency. If the law, then, were not sufficient for our 
direction in every pursuit through life, now, as well ‘as it jwas when our 
ancestors were in the Holy Lan, it would rot be the perfect law which we 
believe it to be—but as it is, and has ever been, amply fit for our guidance, 
we at once conclude that itis perfect. The written portion of the law, 


however, as we have already proved by several quotations, requires much, 
explanation—the questions, then, arise, who is to give that explanation ? and 


where is it to be found? With regard to the first of these questions we come 


to this determination ;—since God gave the written law, so He must of 


necessity have given the exposition of the meaning thereof; for how could 
frail, blind man, who knoweth not his beginning nor his end, fathom the 
intentions of an All-wise Providence—or if we presume man did give the 
explanation, we allow that the Almighty gave a law, but it remained for 
‘man to explain it and render it serviceable to us as a guide—but this idea 
is preposterous——those who most strenuously insist on the "mortal origin of 
the oral law, never could entertain opinions so directly in opposition to 
reason, as to wish to assert that mar excelled his Maker in wisdom, or was 
competent to interpret His designs and make them perfection. It follows, 
therefore, that since God is alone capable of diving into His own views, Ile 
alone could have given an oral law as explanatory of the written one. Having 
estabiished this point, we now proceed to determine t he second question— 
whether the oral law we have is the one God gave; if it be not, we must then 
attribute to the compiler of it WY"TDr7 99°35" the arrogance of supposing 
himself superior to God, which is absurd, for all authors of every faith, 
unite in considering Him as a model of piety, virtue and learning; besides, 
we have an indisputable chain of evidence to prove that Moses delivered an 
oral law to Joshua, he delivered it to the Sanhedrin and Elders who suc- 
ceeded him---Othniel received it from them; after him came, in continual 
and uninterrupted suecession, Ehud, Shamgar, Deborah and Barak, Gideon, 
Abimelech, Tola, Jair, Jephta, Abzanof Bethelem, Elon Abdon, Samson 
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Fli, Samuel, David, Gad, and Nathan, Ahijah, Elijah, Elisha, and Zachariah, 
Jeohiada, Zachariah, Hosea, Amos, and Joel Isaiah, Micha, Joel, Nahum, 
Habbakuk, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the men of the great synagogue, 
among whom were Malachi, Zerubabel, Mordecai, Ezra, Nehemiah, Kc. ; 
Simon the Just, otherwise called Jadduah, Antigonus of Socho, Jose Ben 
Joezer, and Jose Ben Jochanan, Joshua Ben Perechiah, and Nathan ‘the 
Arbelite, Judah Ben Tabbai, and Simon Ben Shelach, Shemiah, and 
Abatalion, Hillel, and Shammai, Simon, and Jochanan, Gamliel the Elder, 
Simon the second, Gamliel the second, Akiba Ben Joseph, Simon the third, 
and Judah Hakkadash, otherwise WITPM INQ who committed the 
oral law, so long and so faithfully transmitted by word of mouth, to wrting. 
Hence we infer the truth of our propesition, viz., that since God gave the 
written law, which, with its explanation, is perfect and unalterable, so He 
likewise, gave that explanation, and since he did give an explanation, the 
descent of which, from the time of Moses till that of QYFPT] WAT we 
have traced ; it follows, that that explanation is the one (YFP WA 
committed to writing, and thence that it is the one we now acknowledge 
under the name of the *}3UZ’/D or oral law. Our conclusion is, therefore, 


that the oral law is divine. 


Exposition of the portion Exodue, chap. 27, v. 20. 
This section is principally devoted to the description of the pontifical gar- 
ments to be. used by the High Priest: not the least important of them is the 
]WTT. or breastplate, which contained twelve stones, corresponding in 


number to the twelve tribes, whose names were engraved, one on each stone. 


It would be soaring to subjects beyond our ordinary scope, were we to enter 
into a disquisition on the intention of this regulation, we, therefore, content 
ourselves with remarking, that the brilliancy or dullness of these gems were 
indicative respectively of God’s approbation or displeasure; and we now — 
proceed to the concluding“'part of the portion, where we find these words 
« And I will dwell in the midst of the children of Israel, and I will be their 
God—and they shall know that I am the Eternal their God, who brought 
them out of the land of Egypt to dwell among them, I am the Eternal their 
God”. Now, it is well understood by all eonversant with the law, that, 
whenever the’ words | 

occur at the end of a verse, more is implied than might at first appear. What, 
then, is to be understood here? That we are perpetually to remember the 
mercies and protection of Divine Providence, that we are to bear in mind 
that our ancestors were slaves in the land of Egypt, and that we might, and 
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should have been there still, had it not pleased the Almighty to deliver them 
from the oppression of their tyrant masters. And why are we perpetually to 
reflect on this? That we may never forget that Omnipotent being who deli- 
vercd us fiom one captivity, can, and will deliver us from our present one, 
prov ded we ever acknowledge, and are convinced that “ He is the Eternal, 
our God"”— then, likewise, will the promise conveyed in the previous words 
he fullilied— thea “ will he dwell in the midst of us, and be our God”. The 
feelings that prompt to worship, should be inherent in every breast, no matter 
what its religi n; forso incessantare the benefits we receive, and so useless all 
our endea\ours without those blessings, that gratitude alone, if no other 
inducement, should excite us to thank and praise the Deity who so con- 
stantly provides for our welfare and happiness—but we Jews have a further 
incentive, if, indeed, one were r- quisite, for we are specially promised that 
if we worship the Alnighty, and faithfully observe His commandments, He 
will be our God, and will not only bless us in this world, but reward us 
hereafter. llow necessary, then, is it that we should be devout and sincere 
in our prayers, that we may ‘legerve so glorious a lot, not that the hope of 
recompense should prompt us “ do our duty, but that it may be the will of 
God, as it is His wish, that we «'‘v: Id enjoy what he so graciously vouchsafed 
to promise us. Let every Jew ber this in mind, and the taunts and 
temptations of the world will have no effect on him—he will steadfastly adhere 
to the path his God has pointed out for him, and persuasion and hopes of 


worldly advancement will prove as force his done, alike unable to draw 
him from it. 


THE BRITISH JEWS, 


There is a perpetual restlessness of spirit among the new sect of “ British 
Jews”, which reminds us of our by-gone days, when, labouring under a con- 
sciousness of childish error, the mind seemed teeming with a uesire to make 
atonement by a declaration of repentance; and the forebodings of this desire 
are always manifested by a continual repetition of the subject of our fault, in 
the hope of discovering some sympathizing being who might yet be 1-und 
simple enough to agree with us that wrong was right, provided the princip'e 
only be o bstimately contested, but with the determination (in default of that 
chance) to yield to the convietion of unerring and everlasting truth. We are 
led into these observations by the appearance of a circular addressed to all 
the Yehidim of the Portuguese congregation, containing copies of two very 
long addresses, which were sent in the months of Ehul and Tebet, to the 
elders of that community, explanatory of the views of the seceders, and 
justificative of their motives ; we were in some measure surprised to find that 
that was put forth asa faithful copy, should be deficient of the names of 
the parties by whom the originals were signed, and can only attribute it to a 
little squeamishness of conscience, which might, in its operation, have 
marred the effect intended to be produced, by exposing the want of unani- 
mity of sentiment which, we know, has already arisen upon many points of 
detail among the seceders themselves. The difficulty is ten to. one greater in 
defending an unrighteous cause than in defending a just une, and never was 
this difficulty more apparent than in the laboured efforts evinced by these 
scceders to uphold theirs; there is a querulousness pervading their arguments, 
which only obtains where conviction and desire are at issue: and the deter- 
mination on their parts to enforce alterations, seems based upon the erroneous 
principle that all alterations must in their consequences be improvements. 
We have neither space nor inclination for the insertion of these documents, 
but the individuals to whom they are addressed, must easily discover that 
they are most unequivocally an exparte and partial statement of the facts 
connected with the course of proceedings which has so long agitated the 
nation generally, and the Portuguese community in particular. We name 

the Portuguese community in particular, because, referring to the assertion 
contained in a ‘ormer number of our publication, it is well known to every 
member of that body, that a branch synagogue under the control of the 
“ parent” establishment, was distinctly offered these seceders, with every 
improvement that an ecclesiastical licence would permit of. Why, then, do 
their addresses not contain a candid acknowledgment of this fact, and the 


grounds upon which the parties refused to receive the same, as well as their 
refusal to unite in conference with the committee appointed to effect that 
object? These are matters of fact standing upon reeord, and which are 
beyond the power of refutation. There is, however, one sentence in their 
addresses which must not be passed lightly over, as it purely justifies all the 
hostility which has been offered to these disturbers of our religion upon every 
point of controversy advanced by them ; we refer to the following words in 
the letter dated 7th Elul, 5601, “It is not the intention of the body of 
which we form part, to recognise as sacred days which ‘are evidently not 
ordained as such in scripture, and they have consequently appointed the 
service for holy convocations to be read on those days only thus’ designated”, 
There is a want of grammatical precision in the sentence, which we might 
attribute to the intentional purport of perverting the rea) meaning, should it 
be found requisite as a matter of future defence ; but as it can only mean one 
thing, or else nothing at all, we conclude that it is a definition of their inten- 
tion to disturb the order of the consecutive days of holy convocation, which 
has been established among us for more than two thousand years ; if, there. 
fore, we reflect on the incongruous position in which the nation generally 
would be placed by the establishment of a partial deviation from the strict 
observance of our solemn assemblies, we must at once acknowledge the praise 
due to those whose firmness of purpose is calculated to (stamp the attempt as 
futile, insignificant, and abortive. We should have spared our readers the 
pain of bestowing so much attention upon the proceedings of this handful of 
persons, were it not for the hope we entertain, that a full exposure of the 
injudicious motives by which they are actuated, may blight their future 
hopes of permanent success, by abating the probability of any further addition 
to their present number. , 


A DISCOURSE ON THE HISTORY AND MORALITY OF THE 
JEWISH FAITH. 


(Continued from No. 13.) 


Finally, I am emboldened to address a few’ words to those parents and 
elders of families under whose sanction I hope to continue these attempts, 
Without wishing to deprecate criticism, I throw myself on their candid con- 
sideration ; will they please to recollect that these attempts are designed to 
engage the attention of even the youngest of our community, and that 
elaborate descriptions or extended commentaries, far from aiding us in our 
labors, would weary those whom we wish most to interest. As to the lan 
guage which I shall use, it shall be in accordance with the advice of that 
sensible man who says that “‘ children understand perfectly, and retain easily 
tise historical facts which are told to them, as nearly as possible, in such 
langurge as they themselves would tell them”. I have already disclaimed the 
vanity o. authorship, so vast and so ample are the materials spread before 
me, that the prineipal difficulty is in the selection; I am merely a gleaner in 
the fields of others; I go among the sheaves after the reapers—‘“* peradventure 
I may find favor in y.ur sight”, Yet 1 will candidly acknowledge, that 
when looking at the number vo eminent men to whom these enquiries have 
been a fertile field for rich cultivation, 2 dreaded to venture my feeble steps 
in their footpath, until reflecting for whom, and witn wnat intent I gathered, 
I felt encouraged to proceed» [I shall tell no more to my youthful readers 
than you yourselves would be able to impart; the sources of information 
from which I select, are open to ‘you as to me, charge me not, therefore, 
with plagiarism ; my language will be simple—accuse me not, therefore, of 
want of energy in the cause I undertake. 


Let us be the centre from which the moral improvement of our people may 


- Originate—aid me, oh! aid me by your precept and by your example—let 


conjugal] affection in yourselves be a bright incentive to filial odedience in 
your children—let peace and unanimity in fyour families teach the’ same 
virtues to your offspring—let not the breath of scandal instruct your little 
ones how to belie their neighbours—drive not the hungry from your door, 
nor the weary from your dwelling, but guide the feet, yet untaught, to walk 
in the paths of humanity. Aid me, I entreat you, and our youth shall learn 
to “turn from evil and do good, to seek peace and pursue it”, 


History is that peculiar branch of enquiry which makes us acquainted 
with the affairs of times past. It embraces in its range all other studies, 
for it necessarily includes a knowledge of the geography, laws science, and 
customs of nations, their rise and progress, their decay and fall. 
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The true searcher into this branch of study cannot be content with the mere 
outline of occurrences which is presented to him in the meagre pages of a 
chronicle, but he will seek: for the causes which led to each event, how it 
originated, and how it affected mankind in their several stages of society. 
Particularly interesting is this research when applied to antient history ; when 
we trace the,records of empires which we have been accustomed to think 
of with awe and wonder—when we lift the veil of time and gaze on the days 
of olden date, when we bring back to life the mighty dead, and rebuild the 
desert ruins; insensibly we move on, each step presenting some novel theme 
for our deep consideration. Whether we look into the earliest time and 
behold the world bursting with light—or, we trace the first assumption of 
man’s government over his fellow mortals—or, we watch a wandering tribe 


of shepherds becoming mighty conquerors—or, we see, in just retribution, 


those conquerors conquered; whether we behold the mighty tower whose 
top reached to heaven—or, the giant cities with their hundred gates—or, those 
cities and those towers ruined and desolate ; where shall we trace these things 
in their wondrous changes but in the pages of antient history ? 


But of all these nations, the Assyrian, the Babylonian, the warlike Persian, 


or the luxurious Mede, where is the man who shall point to its records and ~ 


say these are the annals of my country? Where 1s the ma) wo shall gaze on 
their ruins and say here my fathers triumphed? Not one! Their tale is a 
tale of by-gone time, they have no patriot child to weep over their downfall-- 
no sacred band to hold up their example to posterity:—not one! Their 
histories are read by foreign eyes in foreign lands—their doings are the 
wondrous deeds with which nuwne own a kindred sympathy—their mighty men 
are heroes, with whom none claim a brotherhood. 


Yet, amid all this wreck of nations one remains! one looking back with 
affection to its early history, feeling each noble deed to be that of an ancestor, 
joining a patriot voice in each song of triumph ;—the Hebrew presents the 
solitary instance of an unchanged descendant of an antient race, reviewing 
his history through the lapse of ages; and though, now, alas! Israel has no 
home, we can wander to the land of our fathers’ pilgrimage, and trace the 
scenes of their valor and their worth, It is the Hebrew alone who possesses 
the proud distinction of being enabled to retrace his own people through an 
unbroken succession, from its origin to the present period—this is a proud 
_ and peculiar distinction which no longer ought to be disregarded. 


“It has been thought necessary’, observes the learned Bossuet to the 
dauphin of France. ‘‘above all things, to cause you to-read the history of 
God’s people as the foundation of all religion”. It is, indeed, my friends, 
a princely study to which your attention will be directed. ’ It is, indeed, a 


long line of noble events to which your senses will be awakened, a series of | 


bright examples calculated 
‘¢ To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
‘¢ Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold.” 

Tt was long a matter of doubt, as these remarks were intended to relate to 
the history of the Jewish people, at what epoch they should properly com- 
Some authors, including the talented Millman, to whom I shall be 
frequently indebted, begin their accounts with the calling of Abraham ; others, 
who refer the origin of the Hebrews to Shem, Heber, or even to Seth, have 


taken an earlier date—the example of Josephus will be adopted on the 


present occasion—for, I consider with Rollin ‘ that it will be necessary to 
trace things back to the infancy of the world, to understand the regular steps 
by which families or cities were tounded, and the gradations by which 
mankind came to live in organized societies, and under similar institutions’. 
Besides, a very short glance at the earliest events of the world, though not 
immediately bearing on the subject, may offer occasion fur some passing 
remarks, which may be useful introductions to the subsequent history. 


Our course will, therefore, be as follows ;—after a brief retrospect of the 
creation, and the very earliest events, the deluge and the dispersion of man- 
kind, we shall reach what is more strictly the subject of our research, the 
calling of Abraham, the lives and wanderings of the patriarchs, the emigration 
tv Egypt—the captivity there and the deliverance therefrom—the passage 
through the desert, with the giving oft the law—the conquest and settlement 
of Canaan—the rule of the judges—the institution of a monarchy—the 
building of the temple—the reigns of the kings---the separation of the 
kingdoms—the loss of the ten tribes—the Samaritans—the captivity in 
Babylouia —the return to Jerusalem—the Maccabees—the destruction of the 


second temple---the foundation of the rabbinical schools—the dispersion 
of the Jews, and their persecutions ; we shall then conclude with an account 
of their present state throughout the world. P. A. 


(To be continued). 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN ABRAHAM AND AN EGYPTIAN SAGE. 
(Coneluded ). 

Sage. I now perceive that thou art a man ofa higher stamp—thy tale has 
not only gratified, but also greatly amazed me; most of the facts it contains 
carry conviction along with them, and, so far, there would be no occasion 
for any further discussion, but, the confusion which hitherto reigned in my 
mind when reflecting on the great creating principle, or the God of nature—if 
thou preferrest that denomination, is not yet completely removed : and, above 
all, I should like to be clearer on thy preternatural vision. Thou sayest, 
indeed, it is beyond thy power to describe thy feelings on that occasion ; 


but thou didst also omit to give me a description of the God who appeared 
unto thee. : 


Abraham. If to attempt the former was impossible, the latter would be 
utterly so ; for the God whom I worship is an invisible Being. 

Sage. 

Abraham. Pardon me, I did not, or at least, did not intend to say that 
he spake—I felt his presence, I heard his words. By what means these were 
conveyed to my hearing I cannot tell—but this much I can assure thee, they 
did not proceed from a human mouth. To us, whose perceptions are but 
feeble, who see but with human eyes, and hear with human ears—to us, it 
certainly is incomprehensible, how sounds can be heard without their being 
caused by the agitated air; but wonderful as it may appear, such was the 
case in my vision—for He who has created all things, is himself increate 
and incorporeal. 


But how could’st thou hear him speak ? 


Sage. This latter explanation, no doubt, is somewhat more satisfactory ; 
but the last terms thou didst make use of are not quite intelligible to me; if 
thy God is neither created nor curporeai, how can He at all exist? Or, if Ile 
exist, what is He? 


Abraham. What He is, I must repeatlies beyond my power to tell ; 
I might call Him a Spirit—but, what matters a name if we know the 
attributes. Besides, a name which we cannot define would leave us at the 
same point from which we started. The whence He is—is equally inexpli- 
cable; or, rather, itis beyond our grasp to imagine a being which newer 
began—but always must have been: which newer was created—and yet exists. 
That, however, there must be such a Being, I was convinced by my own 
reflections on this most important subject; and, if the success with which 
my endeavours to arrive at the truth have been crowned, has elicited thy 
approbation and gained thy credence, thou wilt, I hope, not deem it pre- 
sumption in me if I venture to maintaim my opinions with some degree of 
assurance, and produce such arguments as may lead to the wished for 


conclusion. 


Sage. I shall certainly be most happy to hear thy arguments—but, before 
thou proceecest to t..em I should like thee more fully to illustrate to me why 
thou rejectest my gods—the heavenly bodies—and what is thy opinion of 
these bodies? For, although the sun and the moon do alternate their stations, 
so that the beneficial effects of the one cease while the other assumes its place, 
still they both benefit our earth, and exercise their respective influence on the 
whole of nature. Nor is this the only ground oa which I wish to establish 
their superiority over our globe; their motion, which, no doubt, must — 
have struck thee as being so completely different from the immobility 
of our earth, is, I think, the most evident proof of their divine essence, 


Abraham. And dost thou hence infer that they have created the world 


we inhabit! 
Sage. Just so, revered Abraham, ever since | reflected on them I have 
attributed to them creative powers, and as such I have worshipped them. 


Abraham. Ah, fatal error! Their motios is nothing more than the 
operation of other animate intelligences far superior to them: and as for the 
benefits we derive from either the sun or the mcon, they do, by no means, 
bestow them on us of their own accord—nor is it in theis power, even for a 
moment, to withhold them from us, unless such be the pleasure of the Most 
High, the possessor of heaveo and earth, to whom they are subservient. 
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Sage. I will consent to thy opinion, when thou shalt have proved to me 
the existence of that God, to whose Will both our own earth and the plan- 
etary’ world are subjected ; or, to express myself clearer, when thou shalt 
have established the possibility of a Being, which, as thou sayest, has created 
all things, and is himself inacreate and incorporeal. 

Abraham. 1 shall do as I promised: but, instead of exhausting thy pa- 
tience with numerous arguments, which, though, correct enough in themselves, 
are nevertheless liable to many objections, | shall at once adducet a proof 
which is incontrovertible, and therefore conclusive. Thou canst not but 
admit, that all beings are unavoidably subject to one ‘of three cases: either 
they are all not’produced, and not mortal, or all are produced and mortal ; 
or a part of them are produced, and mortal, and another part not. The evi- 
dence of our senses now, will not permit us to assume the first case, as we 
daily see many beings become produced, and many others perish. The evi- 
dence of our reason proves it to be untrue, that all beings are produced, and 
mortal ; for if it is possible that a’l beings can perish, it may become possi- 
ble that all do perish, without leaving even one to maintain existence against 
non-existence; such, we feel convinced, cannot be the case. The necessary 
consequence, therefore, is, that there must be some being not produced, in 
order that he may maintain the continuation and existence of the beings that 
are produced and perishable against non-existence. The existence of this 
unproduced and imperishable Being, must be absolute, not merely possible 
and conditional; and his being thus absolute, is inherent, and therefore is 
God, who giveth existence to all beings, which are produced and mortal ; 
without him there is nothing in existence ; whilst he himself is neither pro- 
duced nor perishable. I have thus, demonstrated to thee, the existence of 
the Deity, from his own essential being: I s)a'l now show thee, how this 
. demonstration also proves him to be incorporeal or immaterial. His exist- 
tence, we hawe seen, is inherent, absolute, and unconditional; whereas all 
matter is composite, and therefore, merely possible and conditional—as tle 
composition, which lis the cause of its existence, is altogether dependent on 
the union of parts, and consequently on an external influence. 


Suge. This last inference, I must confess, is the most powerful refuta- 
tion of my argument, in favour of the heavenly bodies: For, as to the proof 
of the existence of an unproduced and imperishable being, I would still have 
contended that they are, or may be neither produced nor perishable ; but 
since I cannot deny their corporeality, and hence must admit ‘their depen- 

dence on external influence; I can no longer think them worthy of those 
~ attributes, which till now | maintained, they possess. 


Abraham. Thricehappy I! Happy to have been so highly favoured by 
my Gas as to become the promulgator of truth; happy to have met with. 
hae and happy to have succeeded in diverting thee from the obscure path 
which, spite of all thy profound wisdom, thou hast hitherto trodden ; and to 
have directed thy adoration to that Being, to whom alone it is due. 


Sage. If thou art happy in having effected the good, how much more so 
must I feel, to whom thy instruction has been imparted, and who have been 
so extraordinarily benetitted by it. Thy reasoning, which is as striking as: it 
is just, clearly sheweth, that a superior light has illumined thy mind ; for 
while my reections on the Creator, have always involved me in a labyrinth 
of ideas, thou hast, with one argument, extricated me from the difficulties, 
with which my mind was beset ; and illustrated to me the most important of 
all truths. Thou must needs be surprised at my having immediately given 
my assent to thy opinion; but, | think, it would argue bu: little for my ace 
quirements, (few though they be). Should 1, for an instant, fail to, discern 
the truth, when it is so clearly demonstrated to me. Thanks to my long 
meditations, which have, at leasi, taught me to distinguish between the true 
and the false. But one question, [ must still request thee to solve. Thou 
speakest of higher intelligences, by whose operation the planets were moved, 
are there, then, more gods prior to the One true God,—blessed be His 
name ? 


Abraham. No; there is but one Deity—those who move the planetary, 
only are Lis angels, or be:ngs of a spiritual essence, superior, indeed, to us, 
Lut almost equally inferior to the One true God, blessed be His name, 


Sage. And how dost thou prove [lis unity? 
Abraham. 1 shail try to satisfy thee, in a few words, It is not possible 


there should be feo beings of the same absolute existence, withcut composi-_ 


som, for there would be im each, that which constitutes absolute and inherent 


- 


existence, which alone is the cause that separates Him from whatever is ex- 
ternal to him. And as this cause of separation would not exist between these 
equal being, the Deity would be composed of two parts, which as I before 
demonstra‘ed, is impossible. 


Sage, Thy wisdom, indeed, exceeds that of ordinary mortals. Hadst thou 
not taught me better, 1 should have taken thee for some supernatural being ; 
so great is my reverence for thee. 


Abraham. (Having embraced the Sage, and wept for joy). Nay, thou 


 owest nought to me—but all to Him, from whom wisdom emanates, The 


pleasure I derive from a gratified conscience, abundantly rewards me, proving 
as it does, that I am acceptable before my God, which is my highest ambi- 
tion—my continual prayer. | 

They now knelt down and prayed ; after which, with mutual good wishes, 
they separated. The Sage ever continued a worshipper of the true God, but 
he could not diffuse his principles, as his fellow-countrymen were too im- 
mersed in idolatory, and would have killed him, had he attempted to do so. 


Birmingham. | 3 D. A. 


THE ISRAELITES IN THE PAPAL DOMINIONS. 
(Translated from Les Archives Israelites de Fiance.” . 


Under the pontificate of Pope Pius the seventh, the Israelites were treate:| 
in the states of the church, in the same manner as they were in al! civilized 
countries at that time. This humane Pope did not change any of the ordi- 
nances which had been established during the time of the kingdom of Italy. 
To make it a point to maintain the laws, as Napoleon had made them— 
happy and free, tl.e Israelites were nearly upon an equality with their fellow 
citizeus, undea the wise paternal reiga of this Pope. 


When at the end of ten years, the death of this pontiff, which took place 
in 1825, spread mourning among his subjects. They experienced a great 
change upon the accession of Leo the twelfth, he abolished all the existing 
laws, and established in their place those which had been in use before the 
French invasion in the states of the church ; he re-established the inquisition, 
aid put the ancient bulls again in force. The Israclites, above all, felt the 
weight of this oppression, 


The Jews were not allowed to acquire property in houses, and those who 
had any were obliged to sell them to Christians. Particular streets were as- 
signed them. These streets, generally far removed, dirty, and neglected, form 
what is called the Ghetto. This quarter, caily becoming more eucum- 
bered by an increasing population, could not, by any means, be enlarged, and 
they were obliged always to remain contented with this narrow space, to the 
prejudice of public health: In order to deprive the Ghetto of all communi- 


cation with the other streets, it is furnished with a great number of gates, 


which are shut in the evening, after {sun-set. Ilowever, the principal gate 
has a small wicket, which is leftopen until eight in the evening. A porter, 
forced on the Israelites, and paid by the I[sraelites, shuts it regularly at this 
hour, and they remain left to themseives in their civil prison. If, during the 
night, any important affair calls any one of them into another quarter of the 
city, he cannot go out without getting the porter, as a favor, to open the gate. 


No Christian domestic can pass the night in the house of an Israelite, and 


_ even on Friday evening the Christians cannot remain in the Ghetto, The in- 


fringement of this regulation is punished by the most severe penalties, although 
the tribunal is not ignoreut that the Israclites are forbidden to touch fire on 
the Sabbath. The servant or domestic found in the Ghetto on Friday even- 
ing or on Saturday, suffers a long and cruel imprisonment: and the Israelite’s 
house in which they have surprised, the offender pays a fine of about 300 
soudi, (661.,) which they find means to extort from the tpoor as well as the 
rich. An Israeli‘e cannot, after ,these edicts, go from one place to another 
without being furnished in addition to a regular passport, with a printed card, 
which the inquisition gives him without making any charge. ‘The traveller, 
at every place where he passes, must first let this paper he seen by the in- 
quisitor, and go immediately after to the Ghetto of the place. At his return 
he must present himself in person to the inquisitor, and return him his 
passport. 

The infringement of this rule is punished by a fine of 300 scudi, whieh 


| 
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cannot be remitted, and if the offender cannot pay it, ‘he has months’ im pri- 
sonment. An Israelite cannot work nor conduct any retail trade out of the 
Ghetto. An Israelite cannot become a soldier. 


Three days before Easter, or rather on Thursday in Holy Week, at ten 
o'clock in the morning the inquisition gives notice to all the Israelites that they 
must go into the Ghetto; all {the gates of which they close. No one 'can 
go out until the following Saturday at mid-day, at the striking of the clock, 
which announces to them, the termination of an imprisonment of forty 
hours! Every Israelite taken out of the Ghetto during this period, is imme« 
diately arrested and dragged to prison; the tribunal of the inquisition alone 
is the judge in these cases; it is seldom that the offender knows the cause of 
his seizure; his conviction and sentence alone disclose to him his crime. When 
once the sentence is pronounced —no appeal is‘admitted, and the offender 
who seeks to defend himself, only aggravates his cause. At Rome, under 
the same pontificate, the high ,inquisition again put in force the ordinance 
which commanded a fixed number of Israelites (about 200 men and 100 wo- 
men) to go on Saturday to the “ Bocca della Verita,” near the Ghetto, to hear 
a Dominican specially attached to this church. This preacher, there, reviles 
the religion of the Jewish people—accuses their prophets of falsehoods—ex- 
alts the Christian religion as the only one that can give salvation—encourages 
them to issue out ‘of darkness—Ais voice ‘is that of God—he is sent from 
heaven, to give them light, and save their souls, &c. &c. Before the Israel- 
ites of both sexes come into the church, the images of the Saints are covered 
with crape, and when the preaching is ended, the church is filled with incense, 
to do away with the supposed profanation ‘caused by their presence. For 
every Israelite absent at the fixed hour, the Jewish community pays 30 baroc- 
chi, about five shillings, to the inquisition. 

Liverpool. | 

. | 
A GLANCE AT JUDAISM. 
(Paraphrased from the French of Florian, by a Lady.) 


Travelling some few years since through the ancient territo ry of Avignon, 
and passing vear the town of Lisle, I felt anxious to visit the fountain of 
Vaucluse, 
forenoon, I observed under the shade of some mulberry trees, which grew on 
the border of the Sorgue, two persons seated side by side on the grass. Their 
dress betokened neither wealth nor poverty, The countennance of the young 
man, though by no means handsome, was exceedingly prepossessing ; his 
companion was a tall and graceful ffemale, whose figure imparted an addi- 
tional charm to features strikingly beautiful. Her oval face and fine dark 
eyes, seemed to bear the impress of dignity and. melancholy. Struck with 
her appearance, 1 was rivetted to the spot; she was attentively listening to 
the perusal of a manuscript, which the young man supported on his knees, 
and which, 1 soon perceived, was not in the French language. Both seemed 
absorbed in their occupation, introducing remarks at intervals in a strange 
language ; they eccasionally interchanged embraces, their eyes met—1 saw 
they were moistened with tears!—doubtless the tears of sympathy and af- 
fection ! 

Unacqnainted as I was with the subject of their recital, 1 should have 
listened much longer, had nota sudden cessation of the reading, warned me, 
that my presence was noticed. “The duty is mine to withdraw,” said I, 
“and solicit pardon, seeing that my presence appears intrusive. | am a 
stranger in these parts, and was about enquiring the road to Lisle, when 1 
observed you reading in the beautiful and sequestered spot, where Petrarch 
might possibly have recited his charming verses to Laura.” 


My abrupt appearance seemed to occasion some embarrassment to the 
young female; but her companion answered my interrogatory in French, 
pointing out the road I should take ; and as he signified his intention of re- 
turning to Lisle, 1 begged permission to accompany him; a request he 
readily complied with; and we journeyed on together. 


We had nearly Lalfa league to walk ; and 1 was emboldened to venture 
on various topics. The young female silently took the arm of her companion, 
who seemed not disinclined for conversation, which 1 contrived to turn upon 
the manuscript he had been reading. “in what language is it written ?” 
was my first enquiry. “in my cwn,” was his reply, “ for 1 am a Hebrew.’ 
“ Your nation is very ancient and celebrated, and one to which we Christians 


On my return from that celebrated place, about ten o’clock in the 


Owe respect.” “ We could readily dispense with their respect, said he, “ did 
they but manifest towards us that consideration which humanity demands,” 
Would, said 1, it were extended towards all nations, and all ereeds, and 1 
trust the day is not far distant when philosophy will effect in the land of my 
birth, ‘an event so desirable. Without however, pretending to palliate the 
cruelties we have inflicted on you,—without the remotest wish to depreciate 
your nation, permit me to remind you, that some intolerance, not unmixed 
with bloodshed, has alike been exhibited on your part; and the conviction of 


the divine origin of your history is requisite to reconcile us to the massacres 
it records. a 


“I am much mistaken,” replied the young man, “ if the histories of the 
people of Europe, do not exhibit on their pages, accounts much more fright- 
ful than those to which you advert: but 1 do not hesitate to say, that the 
histories of our neighbours the Syrians, the Phoenicians, and. the Idumeans, 
abound in massacres, at once atrocious and apalling. But, far be it from me, 
to extenuate one horror by another. 1 would merely remark, that amongst 
the numerous people of Asia, those principally who lived near the burning 
deserts of the Red Sea, have wielded the sword of destruction with the most 
deadly force and rancour. Many are the cruelties ascribed to my nation, and 
much have they been commented on by your philosophers, men whom 1 
otherwise respect, and whom 1 am willing to acquit of any feeling of animo- 
sity towards the Hebrews; perhaps, indeed, actuated by a lingering feeling § 
of reproach fcr certain acts of which they accuse us, as being the origin : they 
requite the Jews of the present day, for the deeds of their ancestors. Alas! 
whilst the bloodstained portion of our annals have attracted notice, how tardy 
have justice and candor been in awakening attention to the heavenly traits 
of benevolence and humanity, with which these same aunals are replete.” 


“ It cannot be denied,” said I, “ that your history of Joseph is a master- 
piece of morality, forbearance, and interest.” 


“AnJ do you esteem thaé the only merit, the sacred work possesses ’" inter- 
rupted the young and beautiful Jewess, who now joinedgin, our conversation. 
“Uh that you could for a moment judge our books as though they were not 
sacred. Do you find nothing to admire in the picture of patriarchal man- 
ners, so beautifully pourtrayed in Genesis? Nought to interest in the hos- 
pitality of Abraham? The marriage of Rebecca? The meeting of Jaeob 
and Rachel at the well? The seven, nay the fourteen yeats of servitude, 
to which he so voluntarily submitted to obtain the dear object of his affec- 
tions? The histories of Job, of Ruth, of Jonathan, are they devoid ef in- 
terest? Do you not discern some gems of eloquence and genius in jthe 
songs of Moses, David, Solomon !—in our Psalms’—in our Prophets 
Compare the Bible with the Koran, the Sadder, and the Zend Avesta, and 
vou will be convinced, that it is a consciousness of the intrinsic worth of the 
Holy Scriptures, that prompts your churchmen, authors, and most celebrated 
poets, (notwithstanding their enmity towards us,) to esteem it a pride and 


duty, not only to admire and study our books, but to endeaver to imitate the 


excellent precepts contained in them, 

Let us calmly discuss the merit of our laws. Observe our code;—the 
only one acted upon during the last 3000 years; how fiaayhtare its pages with 
justice and humanity. I will not mention the Decalogue, that sublime and 
ancient monument of universal morality, but will cite some of our laws 
whose details are perhaps less kni wo. Moses enjoins us to protect and 
cherish the destitute and the stranger, ‘for, forget not,’ says he, “ you your- 
selves were unfortunate and strangers in the land of Egypt. When you reap 
your field, and gather the grapes from your vineyard, fail not to leave a part 
thereof, fur such of your brethren as have neither corn to reap, nor vine to 
gatLer. Every seventh year, relinquish the harvest of your fields to the poor. 
Every seventi: year, give your slaves their freedom ; support and shelter them, 
for you once were slaves yourselves. Destroy not the trees which atford sus- 
tenance to man, even in the country of an enemy. Treat dumb animals with 
gentleness ; thus shal! the exercise of 

e it your duty to practice charity ; it shall surety prove own re . 
expiate with gold, the blood he has shed. Let jus- 
tice be administered impartially to all. Let humanity be habitually a senti- 
of the heart: in taking a bird’s nest, leave not the young to perish, bur 


ent 
men ow the parent bird to escape. —Exod. chap 23. Levit. 19. 


in any wise all 
Deuteronomy 22. | | 
These laws, w bere substance I have merely given, are with many equally 
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striking, contained in the five books of Moses ;—is there ought barbarous in 
them? Now mark the times in which they were observed. When darkness 
and ignorance pervaded all Europe, when the Medes and Persians were 
ecarcely civilized, when Egypt alone could boast of men able to read ; even 
in that remote epoch, we possessed a government, whose simplicity still 
merits the respect of the sage. A people divided into tribes, formed as it 
were, one family ; each tribe had a council to watch over its interests: a 
senate constituted of the elders, chosen from the different councils, to discuss 
the affairs of the whole; a supreme judge elected by the people, for the pro- 
tection of the state when menaced by danger; obedience was enforced, and 
liberty granted by a hierarchy, whose jurisdiction extended over the whole 
body of the Israelites; a priesthood, dependant on the people; God, our 
King ; the law our master; Israel its own defender; and behold a republic 
of 400 years duration. We craved for munarchy, and many of our kings 
reigned with glory ; the name of one of them will ever rank in universal re- 
verence & celebrity. Our ancient capital is still"universally held a sacred city. 
Our literature of that period is still extant, and adorns your libraries at the 
presentday. Such is the nation whose laws, whose works, whose name, have 
so long survived its prosperity. Vanquished by the Assyrians, and exiled 
from their states, where our industry had rendered us affluent and powerful, 
we twice quitted our abode, our wealth, and the sweets of abundance, to 
dwell amidst the ruins of Jerusalem. Ah, if amor patria, be indeed a virtue, 
who more than we, have felt its force? What nation can boast an era more 
glorious than that of Nehemiah and Ezra, From the confines of Persia our 
scattered brethren assembled, and in defiance of envious neighbours, the 
sword in one hand, the trowel in the other, rebuilt our ramparts, and raised 
_ our demolished altars.. From that period to the time of Titus, our struggles 
for liberty and independence were unceasing. Our efforts were often suc- 


cessful; can the annals of Greece or Rome boast heroes more patriotic and 
noble than were our Maccabees ?”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND. 
(To be continued Weekly). 

Teswicu.—The chief town in Suffolk, situated on the Orvell, is a very 
ancient place. It was formerly called Gippeswich, and is the birth-place of 
the celebrated Cardinal Wolsey, a remnant of whose college still exists, 
it is a very improving town. ‘The market days were Wednesday and Satur- 
day—but, for {the convenience of the Jews resident here, they have been 
changed to luesday. A splendid Dock has been opened here within the last 
few weeks, which has much contributed to the beauty of the town. Our 
brethren have been formed into @ congregation for more than a century; but 
for many years they were obliged to assemble for prayers in a room situated 
in St. Clements: in the year 1790, however, through the great exertions of 
the Jate Simon Hyams, and Lazarus Levy, Esqrs., a synagogue was 
erected in the Rope Lane. It is a neat commodious building, and is appro- 
priately fitted up, but we regret to say badly attended, there being at present 
but five Jewish families in Ipswich, who, together with visitors from neigh- 
bouring towns, form all the congregation. The Jews of this place have been 
long distinguished for their charity and benevolence, which are indeed worthy 
of the highest praise. The burial grownd is in Green Man Lane. The 
Rev. Harris Isaacs is at present reader; but we hear that he is on the point 
of resigning his situation, intending to go to the Holy Land. He has filled 
the office of ]} >} for twenty-six years, and we are sure that, leave when he 


may, he will carry with him the good wishes of all who know him. Samuel 
Samuel, Esq. is warden this year. : 


Rabbi Aaron delivered a discourse on Saturday last, on the portion of the 
week. The learned lecturer descanted at some length on the nature of the 
spirit which should actuate us in our religious assemblies; shewing that it was 
not the building that was in itself holy, but, that the devotion of its fre- 
quenters made it so. Rabbi Aaron also referred to the various portions of the 
sanctuary, as being"emblematical of the law—this world, and the future staet; 
and pointed out the degree of exertion to be used in our age from life to 
life, and in the acquirement of a knowledge of those divine precepts ne- 
cessary for our guidance. In consequence of the disturbance created by those 

rsons who arrived after the closing of the doors—we understand it is the 
intention of the officers to pust a notice on the outer doors when the lecture 
commences, to inform those who come late that they cannot be admitted. 


VILLAREAL SCHOOL. 

The Annual Examination of the children clothed and educated in the 
Portuguese ‘ Villareal’ School, took place on the 10th inst., before the War- 
dens of that Congregation. The number of children in this school, is twenty- 
four: who are taught the various branches of a moral and religious education : 
the school was endowed in the year 1730, by the late Isaac Da CosterVil- 
lareal, whose patronymic title it still bears; and the funds provided for its 
maintenance,§ preclude the necessity of its having any annual subscribers 


or governors, a restriction which was specified in the will of the testator 
but which, for a long series of years, prevented any increase in the origina! 
number admitted. By an improvement of the property, under the care of 
the Wardens of the Congregation, who together with the succeeding heir of 
the testator, (a right at present vested in the person of Mr. E. H. Lindo), 
have the control and management of the school, it has been enabled to add 
four to the original number of its pupils; the children are all females, and 
the proficiency they evinced on their recent examination, elicited the warmest 
approbation from the managers of the school. They were examined in 
ebrew, in reading, translating, and chanting the prayers, and in English, 
grammar, and arithmetic ; io the readiness with which they answered the 
numerous questions put to tiem by the examiners, conferred the greatest 
raise on Mr. and Mrs. Anona, the master and mistress of the school. 
ir Moses Montefiore, who was present on the occasion, testified the grati- 
fication he had experienced from the examination, by bestowing a considera- 
ble sum of money among those girls, whose period had arrived for quitting 
the establishment, and the several vacancies thereby incurred, were imme- 
diately filled up by candidates selected out of the Infant National Schoo]. 
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WORKS ON THE STUDY OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
Seric Newman.—B. Wertheim, Paternoster Row. 

The above consist of a Lexicon, in two divisions; the first part being an 
arrangement of English words, composed after the manner of Johnson's 
Dictionary, with their Hebrew definitions, entitled DID WHO : and the 
second part being an alphabetical arrangement of the Liebrew roots, and 


mow7w Pr. The merit and perspicuity of each part justly entitles it to our 
warmest praise, as well as to onr recommendation to all who wish to acquire 
a correct knowledge of the Hebrew language, ora faithful conception of the 
Holy Bible, and of the numerous commentaries thereon, The author, in his 
Preface, apologises for the introduction of verbs and tenses, which are not 
exaetly found in the Bible; and extenuates this freedom by judiciously jand 
comectly observing, that he has made use of no other words or phrases but 
such as are found in the Talmud and,in the writings of the ancient and 
modern learned Jews, who, as our author very fairly states, were able from 
grammatical analogy, and by means of the kindred dialect, the _Chaldaic, to 
express themseives on all subjects fully and properly, and whose writings 
are far beyond the criticism of the Hebraist of the [present day. We are 
happy to find that the Hebrew Grammar, published some years ago by the 
same author, and forming another portion of these series, has appeared again 
in the form of a Sesond Edition ; as this fact, by the sevival of the publica- 
tion, fully proves its merit, it would be superfluous for us to offer any te~ . 
remarks, to ensure for it a share of public patronage, especially as we are 
informed that, with a laudable desire to promote the study of ‘this sacred 
language among all classes of the Jewish eommunity, the avthor is libe- 
tally disposed to make extensive allowanees to eaily purchasers. _ 

We should not, however, be doing our duty as Hebrew Reviewers, 
did we not strenuously urge the indispensible necessity of the use of these 
volumes among all students in hebrew literature, as a means of curtail- 
ing the labour, time, and expence, incurred by many of the ordinary 
modes adopted by teachers of this valuable branch of philology. 


| their derivatives, together with their English meaning; 18 entitled “SD 


Our Advertisement Sheet will appear next Week, on an entire New Plan. 


CALENDAR FOR THE Weex. 
* Saturday S57 5—9 Adar—Feb. 19. Section of the Law to be read 


Exodus chap. 27. v. 20. Deut. c. 25. v.17. HaPHTOROTH, 
1 Samuel c. 15. v..2. Sabbath goesout—ten minutes after Six. 


Sunday February 20 


Wednesday 13 S\NDNIVIPM\  ,, 23 Fast of Esther) See the Book 
Thursday 14......D°)5 +» 24 Feastof Purim of Esther. 
Friday 12") ag Sabbath 5 o’cloek 


* See Deuteronomy chap. 25, verse 27. ey 
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